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Business ami responsibilities of business are growing. Increas- 
ingly large numbers of opportunities in business .are developing. 
The requirements of the positions are changing constantly. In- 
creased eilieiency of the personnel in businesses of different sizes and 
types is dependent more definitely from year to year upon effective 
preparation. Likewise, there is a growing realization that a full ap- 
preciation and an intelligent consumption of business services is de- 
pendent to some extent upon a general knowledge of commerce and 
business. The number of persons preparing for business is increas- 
ing rapidly. As a result, education for business is increasing in 
scope and definiteness. 

Hitting the biennium there has been more progress in discharging 
the vocational and social responsibilities of this phase of education 
than in any similar period. Particularly in the secondary schools, 
there has been a further development of general business courses de- 
signed to provide information regarding the fundamental principles 
of business practice that should be part of the equipment of every 
member of society regardless of his vocation; to develop a fuller 
appreciation of the complexity of modern business and its services; 
and to raise the standard of everyday business contacts of the citizen 
ifi (heroine and community. The outstanding developments, how- 
ever, pertained to the making of studies of employment opportuni- 
ties in ^business and of the requirements of business positions. In 
fact, considerably more progress has been made in the Accumulation 
of information about the requiremehts than in actually meeting them. 
Even in meeting the requirements more progress has been made in 
providing technical information and skills than in the development 
of abilities to deal effectively with people. It is the consensus of 
opinion among the leaders that a more efficient and continuous pro- * 
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gram of education for business and about business based upon first- 
hand knowledge of conditions is urgently needed. 

The purpose of this report is to set forth briefly the status and 
outstanding developments in the program of education for hu>me>, 
during the biennium 1 f> J(V- 1 02S. A review of the educat ion and busi- 
ness literatim', including general and special reports ’pertaining In 
statistics, city and State school systems, universities, conference?, 
courses of study, research, and business men's organizations, reveal* 
the operation of many factors in the process of modernizing the tradi- 
tional program of commercial education. The term “ commercial 
education " is used to include that education and training which pre- 
pares specifically for an understanding of the relationships umlilie 
performance of activities in business. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
♦ 

Approximately 1.000.000 pupils in the public and private high 
schools, private business colleges, and unnersities are definitelv pro 
paring to enter business occupations. The number is increasing 
annually. Two-thirds of those enrolled in business curricula are 
women. The number of women taking business subjects is increas- 
ing more rapidly than the number of men. The greatest increase of 
women jn business subjects is in the secondary schools. 

From 1022 to L02N there was an increase of 72 per rent in the 
enrollments in the commercial subjects offered in the public high 
schools. Of the total number preparing for business occupations 
two-thirds are in these schools. Approximately 17 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in the public secondary schools arc, pursuing com- 
mercial curricula. In addition to the number preparing for business 
occupations, other pupils arc taking one or more commercial subjects 
f or^on \+h^i t iona 1 obj ect i ves. 

ra the secondary schools a large increase appears in the number 
of pupils enrolled in commercial arithmetic, tyjx'writ mg. commercial 
geography, and elementary business training. Prior to the bien- 
nium enrollments in the traditional subjects, shorthand, t vpewriting. 
and bookkeeping, bad increased more rapidly than enrollments in 
other subjects. The number of pupils pursuing tyjvwriting courses 
continues to exceed the number in any other commercial subject. 
The second and third largest enrollments are in bookkeeping and 
shorthand, respectively. Although the enrollments in pnnticallj 
nil of the. commercial subjects are increasing, the. rates of increase 
are comparatively small in shorthand and bookkeeping. The chief 
reasons for the small increases in the enrollments in the latter sub- 
jects are that : '^he.se subjects were well established prior to the 
biennium ; commercial teuehers are beginning to require more rigid 
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standards of achievement; the courses in these subjects in many 
cities have been moved from the Hist two years of the highs^chool 
H> the la»t two years: and more pupils realize that those subjoins are 
not esM'iitial to obtain certain types of office ami store positions. 

Of the total number prepiVing for business occupations only 
7>7.72s were majoring in business subjects in the colleges and uni- 
versities in 1920. I he number of these institutions reporting com- 
merce and business eurrieula increased from 129 in 1024 to 132 in 
h-0. In tile institutions offering these curricula in 1020. there were 
2,-oe instructors of business subjects, which represents an inerease 
of id per cent over the number reported in 1021. During the same 
period, there was an inerease of 21 per cent in enrollment in 
these eurrieula. highty-four per cent of those pursuing commerce 
courses in these institutions are men, but the percentage of increase 
for women during the 2 -year period is greater t lxWn that for the 
men. 

Collegiate facilities for obtaining a general business education 
are expanding. Although only 132 offered curricula in business, 
approximately lt)l). or half of the colleges and universities, offered 
some business courses. Approximately one-half of the colleges and 
iinivci/dtii's ollering curricula in business have onlv one or two 
eoutses in each of three or four subjects in this field. Such institu- 
tion'' ordinarily permit the students to piu’sue a general business 
major. Such a curriculum provides orieutaubn in general business 
hut seldom prepares for proficiency in Ir^hly specialized initial 
opportunities. 

I'h*' lbt <»f higher institutions offering a sufficient number of spe- 
cific hiisiiuNs courses to prepare for immediate job proficiency or a 
career in any specialized field is comparatively small. For example, 
nf the 12. higher institutions offering courses in foreign trade and 
foi eign service in 192N, (Jo reported only one course in this field; 
2G, two courses; 8. three, courses; 8, four courses; 2, five courses; 
i., six courses; 5, seven courses ; 2, eight eojWrsos; und 9 reported 
ten or more courses. Although 358 higher institutions offered courses 
/U accounting in 1928, approximately only 10 per cent of - that num- 
bci ollemt a major in this subject. In regard to other specialized 
curricula a trend is toward specialization in function among the 
collegiate schools of commerce. Data show a concentration of 
students pursuing part cular kinds of specialized training in a com- 
l>iuali\cly small number of institutions. During the two-vear period, 
there were very few changes in the lists of schools emphasizing 
such curricula as merchandising, insurance, transportation, or bank- 
ing and finance. . 
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TREND OF THE OBJECTIVES 

During the pnst two years, there was much discussioi^tegarding 
the objectives of commercial education 1 and the place of commercial 
education in the general education program.- The expression of 
the differences of opinion has helped to clarify many of the problems 
ami bring about greater harmony. Particularly has the increased 
emphasis on definite vocational objectives stimulated those urging 
the broader •social objectives to develop more fully ^their point of 
view. 

There is general agreement that the commmidl eurrieuluin should 
be designed to prepare* for the activities of life, emphasizing prep- 
aration for occupational efficiency: the commercial subjects in the 
curriculum should bc.so organized as to coordinate vocational educa- 
tion and training with those initial and promotional opportunities 
in business found ordinarily in the local eommnnilies; and the com- 
mercial subjects and the vocations into which they lead should be 
designed to oiler to the student a new, unifying, and continuing 
experience in which each of the seven cardinal principles 1 has an 
essential and related -part. The vocational objective as discussed 
during the biennium requires that the standards of .achievement in 
school should very definitely he those that are acceptable standards 
for employment. An increasingly lafge number of commercial 
teachers believe that those students who seek their, livelihood in 
business occupations should not have their occupational careers 
jeopardized by lower standards because so much of vocational and 
social happiness is dependent upon then* vocational efficiency. 

Although the trend of the primary objective of commercial educa- 
tion is' more definitely toward preparing for increased proficiency in 
initial and promotional opportunities in business, many students 
pursue commercial subjects for other purposes. The selection of 
and the emphasis on the commercial subjects varies according to the 
different objectives. Most closely related to the primary vocational 
objective are the background and gmjktjice objectives of those who 
have not definitely decided upon a vocational career. Next, there are 
the many diversified occupations to whicli\business education and 
training can contribute generously. l<Y>r both of these groups the 
rliicf contribution of the commercial subjects is vocational. Never- 

1 MrKInwy, J. 0. Objectives nnd Methods In BuslnesH Education. In Stanford Bari 
net** Series No. 1. Stanford University Press, Stanford .University , Cullf . f 1920, t>P 
122-137. 

Research In Illgh-Sehool fommcrclnl Studio*, hi Sixth Yearbook, Heportroent of Pluptf 
In tendance, National Education Association. Washington. I>. C\, 1928. Ch. XXIII. 

9 Lomax, Pnul S. What Should Re the Place of BWhIjichr Education In American Edu 
ration? /n The Balance Sheet, vol. 9, No. 7, March, 1928. 

1 Cardinal Principles oi Secondary Education. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 35. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office. 
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iheless, tho nonvoeational allies of this phase of education are ordi- 
narily comparable in quantity and Quality to those of other social 
subjects, This is due to the grcatcimilurity between certain business 
and social activities. 

Another objective that has lieen emphasized during the biennium 
.pertains to the fact that business education is fundamentally a pro- 
gram .of economic education. Junior business education in the junior 
high schools and courses in economics, commercial geography, and 
other marginal social sciences and business subjects in the high 
'schools and colleges represent an endeavor to provide general busi- 
ness education. This objective pertains to tho broad social and eco- 
nomic values that are coextensive with all human endeavor. The 
cultivation of this marginal responsibility of the social sciences and 
business education — the refinement of the instruction materials and 
of the organization of these phases of education — should result in a 
more satisfactory attainment of the vocational objectives and the non- 
vocational values of commercial education. 


CHANGING REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS POSITIONS 


Inasmuch as the primary objective of commercial educTrt-ion is^ 
preparation for job proficiency, increased attention has been given to 
the changed and changing requirements of business positions . 4 These 
changes have been caused primarily by the creation of new business 
enterprises, tho application of the principles of personnel manage- 
ment. the development of new methods in business, anti introduction 
and refinement of office machines. Various stops in the evolution of 
office and store occupations be^an earlier and have been more rapid 
in the large companies than in the smaller ones. 

Among the most significant, changes regarding business positions 
arc: The breaking up of the duties of former office and store posi- 
tions into a large number of higHly specialized jobs; a tendency 
toward standardization of the business positions; development of 
objective measures of the achievement of the workers for grading 
and classification; a tendency toward requiring specialized prepara- 
tion for each position; a trend toward substituting workers with 
technical training for those without such training; the lessening of 
the opportunity for the workers in a particular business position to 
study tin? duties and requirements for, higher positions; the creation 
^of lower, intermediate, and higher occupational levels $ and the up- 
grading of the upper levels of these occupations * into business 
professions. * 


<> 


*Tlif rimming It rquirc monte of Education* #or Bunlnees. 
catlou, 57 : IftN, 1028. \ 

f'oyU*. fJrntv L. Present Trend of (Clerical Occupations, 
GOO Lexington Avenue, 1928. * 


Juurual of Commercial Ed\/ 


New York, Ttao^Woman'* 
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The changes in t he ^reqili remen ts of business positions lttive been - 
made more rapidly than changes in the program of education for 
business have been made to meet these needs. Prior to the biennium 
period the adjustments in the business training program were re- 
tarded chiefly by the failure on the part of commercial touchers "ch- 
orally, first, to accept, the primary vocational objective; second, to 
make the necessary studies of the needs of students preparing for 
business occupations; and third, to apply t^ie findings of such studies 
in course of study revisions. » 

t 

COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION SURVEYS 

A dearer understanding of the objectives and an awareness of 
the changing requirements of business positions have encouraged the 
making of studies designed to give a fact basis for commercial educa- 
tion. Each of the studies has sought to procure information on one 
or more of the following factors: (I) Kinds and requirements of 
initial positions which dropouts and graduates obtain; (2) kinds, 
and requirements of promotional opportunities; (:*,) duties, traits, 
difficulties, etc.; (4) standards of proficiency on the job; (.*,) must 
appropriate, content and the most efficient methods of instruction to 
attain these standards; (G) technique in guidance, placement, fol- 
low-up. and other functions. V 

lire extent to which commercial occupation surveys have been 
conducted during the past two years is positive evidence that com- 
mercial education is entering upon a new era of scientific, curriculum 
revision to meet definite vocational objectives. More progress has 
been made regarding the first, step in the program for the revision 
of these curricula during this period than in anv previous 2-year 
period. Not'less than 50 commercial occupation surveys and follow- 
up studies have been in progress or completed. Many studies of 
placement <^ita have been made. Practically all of the larger school 
systems and universities are contributing data regarding oppor- 
‘ tunities in business. m 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

A timely investigation was conducted in Chicago, 111., of all types 
of beginning office positions filled by boys between the ages of 14 mid 
10, regardless of whether special school training was a prerequisite. 
Although the study 4 reports some data regarding the 4,105) juris 
in initial positions, it is devoted almost entirely to the 4,15S boys 
employed in their first jobs by 57 firms in that <yty. Data from this 
study explained to a certain extent the treiygl of enrollments in 

\ »cnt loliol Guidance llurcau. A Study of Clerical Position* for Hoys In I .a rce Clileago 
Omces. nonrd of Education. Chicago, III. Occupational Studio*. No. 15, l'U.n. 
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commercial education that are "due more to sfclf-adjtlhtment by the 
pupils than to organized guidance. 

One of the findings of great significance in guidance, course of 
study revision, and placement pertains to the distribution of the 
employee* in- different types of positions. Forty-two per cent of the 
boys and less than Vi percent of the gi r Is were reported as messengers. 
It is equally significant that 25 per cent of the girls and one-half of 
\ per cent of the boys were engaged as stenographers. typists, and 
dictaphone operators. Fifteen of the *4.169 girls and only 8 of the 
4.15 1 ' hoys wer«* employed aslbookkeepers. The report indicates that 
boys enter the nonrceordingl^iesof jobs for which lit t le. special prep- 
aration is needed, and that girls go directly into typing, filing, or 
machine operation for which they have been trained. Pfepnration 
for initial positions, salaries, promotional opportunities, and other 
> problems are discussed n the report. 


OK AM) RATIOS, MIC^ 

The local Office Managers' Association cooperated with the Board 
of Kdueation of Grand Rapids, Mich., in conducting a commercial- 
occupation survey, wliiyh was completed in 1927. Data were gath* 
erod mi a large number of important problems, including clerical 
training, placement, maojjine operation, and desirable traits for 
office workers. The report shows that higher percentages of the 
employees were in bookkeeping and stenographic positions in that 
city than in some of the larger cities in which similar surveys have 
been tua <le. T'lir number of smaller oflices studied in the Grand 
Rapids survey ^probably accounts for the higher percentage of book- 
keeping and stenographic positions. la 1927-28 the findings of the 
survey were a jVplicd in the revision of the courses of study for corn- 
menial subjects and in the introduction of a course in machine, 
operation, lvpiipiuent for the classes in machine operation is moved 
annually to each of the five high schools in turn, in order that u<U 
of the commercial pupils may have an opportunity to take the new 
course. ^ ' 

f The follow i ng extracts are indicative of the progress in collecting 
and using coinmercial-oerupation data in secondary commercial edu- 
cation in an increasingly large number of cities: 


The s|H*etal activities concerning commercial education In the Grand Rapids 
schools Murine the east two years may be briefly stated ns follows: The making 
of a nnuinereial survey, the introduction of a number of office appliances, anil 
a. revision of the courses of study for the junior and the senior high schools. 

In October, 1G2U. nur superintendent of schools, Mr. Leslie A. Rutler. appointed 
a committee on commercial education for the purpose of noising the present 
courses of study and to effect n better unification of uipjMfnmeree work in the 
various departments of the city. 
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'Since nollilnfr Intel ever btvn attempted In tin* nnfnro nf n survey for Ornnd 
Rapids, f ho committee immediately nproed that it would be worth while to 
attempt something iilonp this lint* before* conshlerinp nny chnnpe-s whatever. 
Consequently, n plan was arranped and earned out. * * * The survey 

tended to make a rinser contact between the school and the business Jifllcc as 
well as to furnish some definite ideas to la* jneor|>or:ited in new courses of 
study. It is reeomnientled by the committee that future and more extensive 
surveys Ik* made. 

FRESNO. CAI.TF. 

Ad example of roopernt ion for tlio improvement of t lie* secondary 
commercial education program wits the study of commercial condi- 
tions in Fresno, Calif., conducted by the division of vocational edu- 
cation of the University of California and the Statcaboard of educa- 
tion in that State. The study was concerned with requirements 
and opportunities for employment in local offices and stores; extent 
to which t In* local program was meeting the community needs: pro- 
grams for eonimereial education in other conimimif ies ih that Stale; 
and reeonimendations for adjusting the business-training program 
to the needs of the community. The study was a part of a compre- 
hensive survey of vocational education r ’ in that city;. 

Offices nnd stores wore found to present the largest field for em- 
ployment. The study emlKxIies elements of a commercial-occupation . 
survey nnd job analysis. The report contains for each major business 
occupation a summary of findings # rogarding initial and promo- 
tional opportunities ami prerequisites for employment, such as age, 
training, and business experience. Among the recommendations of 
ttie survey committee is a decisive stop forwaVd in a guidance pro- 
gram. The committee recommends achievement standards in speci- 
fied "subjects as prerequisites for entrance intone major vocational 
curricula, and that in case certain standards are not attained at tlu* 
time the pupil wishes to enter the curricula he be compelled to pursue 
specified subjects without credit. 

" <r 

* 

• RICHMOND, IND. 

In 1020 a commercial survey was made in 00 per cent of the busi- 
ness firms of Richmond to answer the following questions: “ Does 
the commercial department of the schools equip its graduates to fit 
into tin? vocational needs of the community? Are all the graduates 
absorbed in our community? Is the timing adequate to meet the 
requirements expected of the graduates of the departments? ” The 
commercial teachers and pupils conducted the study. Data regard- 
ing the major groups of business positions show the following dis- 

* A Study of Vocational Conditions In the City of Froano. Division of Vocational fttu- 
ontloiyif the Univeralty of California and the 8tnte Board of Education. Berkeley. Calif. 
I'nl vtwty of California, Berkeley. General Vocational Education Berlea, No. 2, Plvlrion* 
■JlnUgila-Na^Q. Ch v him 
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trilmtion: Selling, 52.5 per iviil ; clerical ami secretarial. 29.S per 
icnt : hook keeping and accounting, 1G.2 p r cent; muchine r operation, 
U.;» per cent; miscellaneous, 7 per cent. Other data gat han't I in 
this survey, pertained to labor turnover in the offices, training of 
fin plovers in diiierent kinds of positions, desirable personality traits, 
office equipment, and other factors. 

Some of the findings of tha survey are: The sales people in Rich- 
mond are not adequately trained and more trainingShould he offered 
:n that subject; since there are many small ^business firms in the 
city, graduates from the commercial department should have a gen- 
eral business training; an employment bureau is needed; and 85 
per cent of the employers desired the commercial department to *ol- 
Irm up the placement of the graduates with advice and suggestions 
tn increase' the efficiency of the employee. 

Although there has been much -similarity in the kinds of data 
gathered, as well as in the lindings of the eonunereial occupation 
Mirvcvs iu different communities, a number of studies are unique, 
lor example, in Dayton, Ohio, a follow-up study was made of 841 
nuiinuTcial students who graduated from the Stivers High School 
'luring the 10-year period from 1015 to 1925, Pittsburgh, Pa., fol- 
lowed up 1,000 of its commercial graduates. Follow-up studies wore 
made in Minneapolis, Minn., and Philadelphia. Pa. In New Bed- 
ford and Springfield, Mass., the local chambers of commerce cooper- 
ated in making commercial occupation and office equipment surveys. 

Lincoln, Nel>r., a survey 7 of the commercial occupations and tho 
training of 4,024'men and 2.274 women in offices and stores was 
(■(inducted. Similar occupation surveys, some, of which included a 
>ludy of office equipment, were conducted in Flint and Hamtnunck, 
Mich.: New Haven, Conn.; La Crosse, Wis.; Oakland and Modesto, 
‘.Calif.; Johnstown and New Castle, Pa.; and a number of other cities. 

*STATE AND REGIONAL STUDIES 

> / 

Improvements iu the programs of education for business made 
possible by the commercial occupation surveys conducted in the cities 
liave led to the nuking of u number of state-wide and regional 
studies. The problems and combi nation of problems studied havo 
'ariod greatly and have given direction to improvements of ^differ- 
ent kinds. Many of these studies have been made in cooperation 
with the State departments of education by graduate students at the 
■universities. Fifteen local commercial occupation surveys were con- 
ducted in connection with one of these studies. 

^CoU. riBc M. The Commcrolnl Currlculuqj 4 >M.lnroln lllfih School and the Needs of 
In Kduaitt on* Research Bulletin No. 4. l f uiv«*rslty of Nob r aflka f Lincoln, 
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Duo to tho fact that comparatively few commercial occupatibD 
surveys reported data regard inj^rmnotional opportunities in busi- 
ness, (ho "Survey of Occupational Histories of Iowa Commercial 
Students,"* by Dr. E. G. Blackstone. is sijjrni (leant. The report, 
which is a study of 2X>7 drop-outs and graduates from the commer- 
cial department* of the high schools of Iowa, contains data rejrard-^ 
ing initial job*. job sequences, tenure, and other fauors. The report 
contains evidence of the increased need for guidance, cleriral, and 
salesmanship courses. Probably one of the most valuable facts ]>or- 
tains to the percentage of office and store employees who seem? 
executive positions from each type of job. The report shows that 
clerical and salesmanship positions lead to executive positions ns 
frequently or more frequently than do the bookkeeping mid stents 
graphic positions. 

The most comprehensive survey® pert nininjr to secondary commer- 
cial oduculion conducted during the biennium was submitted as a 
graduate, thesis by I)r. F. J. Weersingat the University of Minnesota. 
The study was conducted in cooperation with the department of 
education in that State and was composed of three main parts: (1) 
A detailed survey of commercial education, to discover the actual 
status of this subject in the public high schools of a typical mid- 
western State. (2) A survey and job analysis of commercial and 
clerical occupations and of the general or non vocational uses of com- 
mercial education, to discover the proper aims of commercial educa- 
tion. (3) An evaluation or appraisal of commercial education as it 
was found to exist, in terms of the aim* set up by the job analysis 
and leading to a series of constructive suggestions for the further 
improvement and possible reorganization of the subject. 

The findings of the survey pertain to a large mftuher of problems 
and provide a* basis for reorganization of the program. Mr. Weer- 
sing pointed out the need of understanding the vocational and non- 
vocational objectives. He emphasized the need for courses to pre- 
pare general business workers and sales people. His data led him 
to the conclusion that the local school authorities should provide 
better facilities for pupil guidance, placement, and follow-up. He 
recommends that local commercial occupation surveys and other 
fact-finding studies l>c made to provide for city and State programs 
of commercial education a solid foundation of fticts. 

Harvard University has distributed 15,000 questionnaires to lead- 
ing business men in the United States in an attempt to ascertain 

* Hlackstone, K. 0. Survey nf Occupational Illatorlcs of Iowa Commercial Shirtcph 
It i University of Iowa Monographs In Education. State University* of lown. I own Cllj 
November, 1928. 

•Weerelng, Frederick J. Tho Administration nf Commercial Education In the rubtk 
High Schools of Minnesota. In Monographs in Education, 8tate University of Iowa, Io** 
Cltj. First Series, No. 9^November, 1928. A 
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the reasons for their success. The survey is on attempt to obtain 
first-hand information regarding the social classes from which busi- 
ntss haulers are recruited, the extent of 4 heir education and training. 


is spniMired by a large number of prominent business men and is 
conducted under a grunt from the Milton Fund. From the results 


comparative opportunities in the various social classes for advance- 
ment in business and whether the tendency in modern business is 
toward wider diffusion or closer restriction of such opportunities. 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Unite undertook as one of its major projeets for the year 1920- 27. 
an occupational study of its mcmlnns. This detailed study of the 
experience of a group of nearly 50.000 women, active in a variety ‘ 

of occupations, offers an unusual opportunity to gather information 
never before collected about the work of business and professional 
women. The chief aims of the study are (1) to provide an accurate 
occupational record of the members of the Nntio^l Federation of 
business and Professional Women's Clubs, and (2) to make available 
reliable vocational information to younger women who have not yet 
found their places in business or the professions. The study is also 
designed to throw light on such problems as earnings, training, 
promotion, placement methods, and other factors in the hope of 
assisting women to render increasingly effective service fn the bttsi- 
ne>s and professional' would. Data from approximately lf>,U00 re- 
turns were compiled during the biennium at the bureau of business 
research. School of Business Administration. University of Michi- 
gan, Ajm Arbor. * « * 

Many other commercial-occupation surveys and studies pertaining 
to secondary and lugfner education for business have been made. 
Follow-up studies of the graduates from the high schools of Wis- 
consin and Coqppfficut were reported. The latter study showed 
that 77 per cent of the graduates from the high-school commercial 
courses in Connecticut were actually engaged in commercial occupa- 
tions. State-wide studies, were conducted in various phases of sec- 
ondary education in California. Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, and , 
Wyoming. Dr. C. O. Buggies, of Harvard University, conducted a 
survey of the opjjort unities in the public utility companies. St. 

Louis (Mo.) University bus in progress a survey of the local oppor- 
tunities in business for drop-outs and graduates from the collegiate 
schools of commerce. The study pertains also to the need for evening / 

school courses in that community. One portion of the survey of the 
lnnd-grnnt colleges under way at the Bureau of Education is de- , 
voted to a stud)’ of the business biographies of Jhe graduates from 
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the commerce and business courses of these institutions. Placement 
and follow-up data from the colleges and universities, as well as 
reports on the employment records of business firms, have contrib- 
uted to a better understanding of the requirements for business 
occupations. 

The commercial-occupation, surveys and follow-up studies have 
shown and are continuing to show the relative importance of prepara- 
tion for various types of initial and promotional opportunities in 
business; they have demonstrated the need for definite preparatory 
and extension training for a greater variety of business positions; 
they have given direction to the coordination of the training courses 
with employment opportunities; they have given direction to the 
organization of intensive undergraduate, postgraduate, and evening- 
school courses of various kinds and lengths; they have provided data 
for the purchase of equipment; and they have revealed many of the 
changes that are taking place regarding requirements for business 
positions. To a less extent the surveys have revealed through job 
titles some information regarding actual duties; some have provided 
data regarding desired traits, attitudes, and personal qualities; and 
a much smaller number have contributed valuable information re- 
garding promotional opportunities in business occupations. In fad, 
the data gathered in these surveys have been the greatest force in 
breaking down the resistance to definite job training in a program 
of education for business. The leaders are now devoting increased 
attention to analyses of the duties of business positions. 

ANALYSES OF THE DUTIES OF BUSINESS POSITIONS ■ 

r 

Although relatively large numbers of schools hftve not applied the 
findings of commercial-occupation surveys to the organization of 
commercial education, some progress has been made in the next major 
step, namely, job analysis. The job analyses that have been made are 
pioneering efforts directed toward greater definiteness in commercial 
education and toward increased efficiency in business positions. 1 * 
Not only is it necessary to know what drop-outs and graduates air 
doing in the sense of knowing their jolAitles but it is necessary to 
have detailed analyses of the personality traits, duties, and diffi- 
culties of employees on the lower, intermediate, and higher occupa- 
tional levels of the various business positions. To date the job 
analyses have had comparatively little effect on the selection of con- 
tent or other problems. A number of steps in the process of curricu- 
lum revision are necessary before these data can be used successfully 
in a training program. Instructors either in the secondary schools 

Annual Report of Paraoonei Research Federation, 1927. Personnel Research HWera 
tion, (Inc.), 40 Weat Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lefflngwell, W. H. A Negleeted Buaioeae Function That Waites 90.000,000 a Day. Tfo 
Magt&ino of Builndafl, Vol, LV, Ijfo, D, pp. 549, 551, 57(1. 570, 
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or in the colleges and universities have difficulty iti making much use 
of these studies in their original form. In fact, comparatively few 
fully appreciate the significance of job-analysis technique in course 
of study revision. 

CLERICAL WORK 

The analysis of the duties, traits, and other requirements of cleri- 
cal workers conducted by F. G. Nichols and others at Harvard Uni- 
j versity, in cooperation with the National Association of Office Man- 
agers, is a comprehensive research stfidy. 11 The significance of the 
study is increased by the fact that training for sales and clerical 
positions is the most neglected phase of the program of education for 
business. In addition to the analysis of the duties of the clerks, 
other important'phases of the study pertain to the trends in clerical 
occupations; training and experience of those in various types of 
clerical positions; additional training needed; the grouping of cleri- 
cal duties in units for course of study construction; and the proper 
place in the high-school curriculum for the various units of clerical 
training. This report had an immediate and definite effect in giving 
direction to improvements in course of study revision and in equip- 
ping commercial departments throughout the country. The day, eve- 
ning, and continuation schools will find this report helpful in develop- 
ing coirses to prepare for efficiency in the clerical trades. 

Another very complete analysis of general clerical duties was made 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the office managers’ group of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. In November, 1926, committees were appointed “to analyze 
the duties of the clerical workers other than those whose work is 
primarily stenography and bookkeeping, and to build a course of 
study for the training of this group.” The recent commercial occu- 
pation survey in Cleveland and the observation of the office managers 
that large numbers of clerks had no vocational preparation prompted 
this study. 

The committee’s report is an outstanding contribution to course of 
study building in commercial subjects. In making this study an 
index number was obtained for each duty by taking into considera- 
tion the following: The frequency of the duty in the day’s work; the' 
difficulty or ease of learning the duty; and those duties best learned 
on the job and those to be learned in school. After the duties were 
thus ranked, they were arranged in three levels for curriculum- 
making purposes : Those to be stressed in class and practiced until 
automatic ; those to be discussed in class until understood ; and those 
to be mentioned or referred to in class. . 

_ u Nichols, Frederick Q„ amt offer*. A N-nv Conccrt’.on of Office rrr.cUcc. Harvard 
CnWmliy UulJoUu In Education, No. XII. Cambridge, Mats., Harvard Unltcrelt/ Prc»», 
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BOOKKEEPING 

An analysis of the work of bookkeeping positions in Cleveland, 
Ohio, initiated by the board of education in 1923 was completed in 
192G. 1 - “The Tentative Course of Study in Elementary Account- 
ing," published by the board of education in~1^2S, is based uintn this 
research. , 

Bookkeeping Duties and the Commercial Curriculum, a grad- 
uate thesis completed by Dr. Benjamin E. Strumpf in 1020 at New 
York University, contains a frequency ranking of 479 duties of bookt 
keepers, an analysis of the difficulties of learning the various duties, 
an analysis as to where the duties can be learned to best advantage, 
and supplementary data for the development of the bookkeeping cur- 
riculum. Using data regarding the actual duties of_ bookkeepers 
and an analysis of what they need to know to perform lnorp efficiently 
such duties, the author reveals many shortcomings of tlu* current 
bookkeeping courses and textbooks. The author states: “In a word, 
there are no real standards to guide us. * * * It devolves upon 
us to write an ideal course of study and a textbook to match." He 
suggests a procedure to be followed in the development of curricula 
to prepare for increased proficiency in bookkeeping positions. 

A Job Analysis of Bookkeepers' Duties, 13 a graduate thesis pre- 
pared at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, pertains to the 
duties of bookkeepers in a city of 20,000 inhabitants. This study 
indicates also that certain nonbookkeeping duties are so frequently 
required that they should be made a part of the high-school book- 
keeping course hf study. The most significant of such duties per- 
taining to clerical work is typing, handling of cash, and banking 
duties of the simple sort. At Bliss College (Columbus. Ohio) a 
study of bookkeeping duties performed by, and bookkeeping infor- 
mation necessary for, certain types of nonbookkeeping executive 
positions is in progress. 

STENOGRAPHY 

The most comprehensive contribution to the analysis of the work 
of stenographers completed during the biennium was made by B. F. 
Kyker, in connection with a graduate thesis at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Although the author did not 
compile so large a list of the duties of stenographers and secretaries 

Jones. Lloyd L. .Tob Analysis In Rookfcooplncr. University of Town Mono>n*npbs In 
Education, July, 1026, pp. 146-151. State University of Iowa. Iowa City. 

“Nyqulst, R. E. A Job Analysis of Bookkeepers' Duties In University of Ti»un Mono- 
graph* in Education. First aeries, No. 8. Jan. 1, 1028. State University of Iowa, iowi 
City. 
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is is reported in Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits , 14 lie 
gathered various types of supplementary data pertinent to the voca- 
tionalizing of the stenographic curriculum. Emphasis is placed 
upon the problem of the selection of content for the secondary cur- 
riculum in stenography. The study shows also that the place of the 
major vocational training in stenography should be in the latter 
part of the high -school course or in subsequent courses.- An interest- 
ing feature of the study is the effort to gather data regarding stand- 
ards of performance of the duties. The findings of this investigation 
are in such form that they can be readily used bv course of study 
committees. Interpretation 15 of the analyses has been made for 
instructional and eourse-of-study purposes. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 

Problems iu the analysis of the business positions on the higher 
occupational levels are more difficult. More factors enter into the 
problems concerning which executive decisions are made. Many of 
the factors are almost Lntangibfe nnd difficult to list and analyze. 
Heraiise of these difficulties and because of the lack of general ac- 
ceptance of the values of job analyses for revision of the collegiate 
curricula in business, contributions in this field are coining chiefly 
from a small number of institutions. 

The Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. has made outstanding contributions to the analysis of the 
duties of buyers, doormen, merchandise managers, sales people, and 
executives in stores . 10 The school attempts to find out exactly what 
the person to be trained has to do and to collect and organize the 
content and develop methods of procedure which should indicate 
exactly how to perform these operations. In cooperation with de- 
partment stores in that city, the duties of executives in the stores 
wore analyzed. The findings of these studies were used as* a basis 
for the training courses. The difficulty analyses made by the school 
nre in some respects* more closely related in tile training program 
than the duty analyses. 

The American Council on Education. Washington, D. C., is mak- 
ing an analysiq/of the duties of certain executives inutile Federal 
Government and has fostered similar studies of the work of cxecu- 

14 Charters, W. W., aaisl Whitley, I. B. AnalyBia of Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
Baltimore, WllllaniH & Wilkins, 1924, pp. 75-0(1. Contains n frequency mnklug of 871 
secretarial duties. » 

° Barnhart, K, W. Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer. In American Shorthand 

Te&cher. 

“Personnel Research In Department Stores, Research Bureau for Retail Training. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1020. 
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tives in business. The American Management Association and the 
Personnel Rehearcli Federation, both of New York City, arc en- 
couraging-further activity along this line. 

These and other studies, particularly those made by business firms 
for private use, have resulted in' the accumulation, during the past 
two years, of a fund of detailed information about the actual duties, 
difficulties, desired traits, etc., for business positions. Such studies 
represent the kind of contributions that the leaders believe should 
be and must be forthcoming for all business occupations before 
definite efficient vocational curricula can be organized. The develop- 
ment of job analysis technique has encouraged a few investigators 
to study not only the duties to be performed in the various business 
positions but the standards of performance in quantity and quality. 
For example, they believe it is not sufficient to know that a certain 
percentage of the office and store employees are stenographers nor 
to know that to transcribe business letters is one of the 871 duties 
performed by stenographers. They believe that for purposes of 
personnel and salary adrninistration.it is essential to know for the 
various occupational levels of stenographers what are the standards 
of performance in quantity and quality in transcribing material of 
different degrees of difficulty and under IW&iy controlled conditions. 
Only by obtaining, interpreting, and testing such data about business 
occupations and by more careful study of the pupils and students 
entering business curricula is it possible to pffer them intelligent 
guidance, adequate training, and extension education that will enable 
them to make the most of their opportunities. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS . 

The dominant interest in secondary commercial education is in 
curriculum revision. In the process of rewriting the commercial 
courses of study considerable progress was made in certain com- 
munities in the application of the findings of commercial occupa- 
tion surveys to the organization and administration of commercial 
education. There \vas much less progress in the application of the 
findings of job analyses and .research in methods of instruction. 
Sufficient research studies have been made, however, to give direction 
to a complete reorganization of secondary commercial education on 
a fact rather than on an opinion basis. Furthermore, there is in- 
creased evidence of a clearer understanding of the objectives and 
of the place of commercial education in the secondary curriculum. 1 ’ 

"Lomax; Paul 8. Commercial Teaching Problems. New York. Prentice-Hall, (Inc.), 
1028. 
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Significant developments in junior high schools center around the 
junior business training courses. 18 The number of schools that added 
this subject was fourteen times as great as the number that discontin- 
ued it in the past three years. Eight times as many added elementary 
office practice as discontinued it. The only other commercial subjects 
that held their own numerically were commercial geography and 
typewriting, the latter increasing only 20 per cent in the 3-year 
period. Approximately twice as many schools discontinued as added 
the following subjects: Commercial arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand. If the present trends continue,' the 
time is not far distant when junior business training and commer- 
cial geography will be the outstanding leaders in the junior high 
schools of the small communities and junior business training, ele- 
mentary office practice, and typewriting in the larger communities. 

The literature. 10 pertaining to commercial education in the junior 
high school is focused upon the development of the junior business 
training course. The administrators are seeking a general business 
course in harmony with the objectives of the school. The leaders in 
the social sciences point to the need of general business information 
for all. Those interested in vocational guidance consider the course 
as a subsidiary step in the guidance program. Those who study the 
drop-out tables and junior commercial occupation surveys emphasize 
the need of helping the pupils wfio leave school early. Practically 
all consider the course as prevocational for those who pursue the 
major commercial courses in the senior high schools. Gradually 
there is developing'.general agreement concerning the objectives and 
content. New textbooks, courses of study, teachers’ manuals, maga- 
zine articles on methods of instruction, and a few methods courses 
for teachers have motivated the classroom instruction in the subject. 
The city and State superintendents of public instruction in special 
reports to the bureau indicate that the greatest difficulty in the de- 
velopment of the junior business training courses is that of obtaining 
teachers who can motivate the instruction . The developments of the 
past two years will undoubtedly overcome the present difficulties and * 
lead to further introduction of the general business information and 
elemc*ntary office practice courses. 

- - - < 

“Lewis, E. E. and others. Junior Commerce Curriculum. In Fifth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1927. Ch. XVIII, p. 4tf0. 

“Commercial Education; Junior Business Training. Bibliography. liureuu of Educa- 
^tion, Department of thu Interior, Wnahinston, D, C. 
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SENIOR IIIOll SCHOOL 

The trend of developments in- the senior high schools relntes to 
closer coordination of the training program with initial employment 
opportunities.- 0 Many contributions have been made in the efforts 
to revise the course of study according to research data collected dur- 
ing the past two years. A greater variety of courses has been 
developed particularly in the large schools and in Hie high schools 
of commerce. The development of clerical training, machine nperat* 
.ing. and cooperative retail selling courses has made possible improve- 
ments in the guidance programs. Those and many other interrelated 
developments indicate that secondary commercial education is over- 
jp coming its traditional handicap and is rapidly entering a now era of 
definite training for occupational efficiency in a wider variety of 
initial positions. Although greater emphasis is placed on the voca- 
tional objectives there is also more interest in the development of a 
balanced curriculum. More highly specialized training frecpienily 
releases yiore time for general education. 

The most significant trend in harmony with changing require- 
ments of positions filled by pupils leaving the secondary school- has 
Ix'di the development of clerical training and machine-operating 
courses. For many years well-managed high "schools in the larger 
| cities have offered such courses. During the biennium there was an 
increase in the number of schools that have offered specialized train- 
ing in office, practice and in the operation of special machines. Out- 
standing progress in the development of clerical training and 
machine-operating courses is reported from New Hot I ford. Spring- 
field, and Boston, Mass.; New licit ain and New. Haven, Conn.; 
Providence. R. I.; Cleveland. Oliit^ Philadelphia, Pa.; and (irand 
Rapids, Mich. 

No phase of commercial education has greater opportunity for 
expansion and has been retarded more than retail selling. As a 
result of certain difficulties, prejudices, insistence upon the traditional 
curriculum, and the dearth of qualified teachers of salesmanship in 
secondary schools, fewer than 100 cities ifi the United States have 
cooperative part-time courses in this subject. Initiative for the 
organization of these courses has frequently come from local mer- 
chants. During the past jtwo years researches 21 and courses of study 
that should facilitate the development of these courses have been 
made. Nine large cities recently prepared courses of study for this 

*>T.e<\ E. A. Objectives nnd Problems of Yocntlonn! Education. Now York, MeGraw- 
v Hill Book Co., line.), 1UJ8. Ch. V. 

“ Decker, D. D. The Objectives, Content, nnd Methods of Rofnll Meroliiiiullslntj Eduof 
tion Id the Secondary Schools of California. Graduate Thesis, University of Southern 
California. Lot Angelee, Calif., 1028. 
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subject. Instruction material lias been prepared specifically for 
clerks in meat markets and grocery stores. 

Many refinements have been made in cooperative training in New 
York. N, Y. ; Los Angeles, Calif.; Huston, Mass.; Portland. Me.; 
Wilmington, l)cl. ;£an dose, Calif.; and in a number <5f other cities. 
Reports of excellent progress, particularly in training for retail 
selling, are coming not. only from the large cities but from cities 
having a population of iess than 25,000. The time to be devoted to 
actual experience, plans' for granting credit, curricula in which 
cooperative courses are offered, arrangements concerning compensa- 
tion. and other factors vary greatly. in the different communities. 
Confidence in the chief objective, namely, liflping pupils <o bridge 
the gajf between schools and business positions, together with experi- 
ments in the plans for administering the work, is encouraging tho 
extension of cooperative training. Nevertheless, some of the school 
systems that pioneered and contributed most to the development of 
cooperative training of commercial pupils discontinued this phase of 
the work. 

Other significant developments related directly and indirectly to 
methods of instruction, tests,, and measurements, 22 placement, eve- 
ning schools 23 and supervision. 21 The courses of study were re- 
vised or are in process of revision in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Maine, and in a large, number of cities, including Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, New Castle, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lansing, Mich.; New 
Britain, Conn.; Somerville and Springfield, Mass.; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Dallas and San Antonio, Tex.; Newark and Elizabeth, X. J.; 
Chicago. 111.; and many other cities. An increased number of day 
high schools, including those in Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; and Jamestown, N. Y. ; inaugurated the 1-year 
intensive commercial course for seniors and postgraduates. Greater 
efficiency was achieved in the guidance of commercial pupils in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Me.; Berkeley, Cali f. ; and other cities. 
Prognostic tests 22 were given in a national survey by one of tho 
publishing companies and efforts were made to obtain a correlation 
- between the intelligence quotients and successyin certain academic 
subjects with success in particular business sflrfrjects. The 11)28 an- 

51 Commercial Education: Tofltft and Meimiromonta. Bibliography. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. iMpurtincnt of tho Interior, Wnnhlnmon, D. C. f 1928. 

u Wmle.v, It. f |. Commercial Education hi tho Evening School. In The Balance Sheet, 
8: !H. November, 102ft. 

M Neiiner, John j. \Y. Why a City Director of Commercial Education ? " In The Balance 
Mfot. X :12. April, 1927. 

Bln ok st oih*. E. U, The BupervMon of Commercial Education. In The Supervision of 
Secondary Studies. Uhl <uvd other*. Ch. VIII. New York, Appleton. 

A Nation-Wide Study of the Results Obtained from the Hoke and Rolllnson Tests, /« 
The American Shorthand Teacher, 8: 12B, December, 1927. 
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nual report of the superintendent of public schools in Boston, Mass., 
and of the director of commercial education in Philadelphia, Pa., 
give especial attention to the developments in commercial education 
in these cities. 


PRIVATE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

k. During the past two years there has been a tendency among pri- 

vate business schools to seek junior college and collegiate standing. 
Many of the schools have sought, the privilege of granting degrees 
in commerce and business. The larger and probably the better- 
managed schools are endeavoring to attract high-school graduates 
rather than those who have dipped out of high school. For 
success over a long period these schools are very definitely dependent 
upon satisfactorily preparing their pupils for job proficiency and 
upon finding suitable employment ior them. The majority of these 
schools realize, therefore, that high-school graduates, or those who 
have had from two to four years of high-school education contrinute 
more to the reputation of their training programs than do students 
with less education. The endeavor on the part of a large number of 
these schools to obtain students of higher qualifications is in harmony 
with the up-gruding requirements for business positions. 

Additional accrediting associations among private business and 
commercial schools have been organized. During the past two years 
the oldest- one, the National Association of .Accredited Commercial 
Schools, has been active in endeavoring to raise the standards of 
those schools. The association has been particularly active in creat- 
ing a spirit of cooperation ancHn developing higher standailis of 
administration and better educational programs. Realizing the need 
for a greater variety o,f types of training and the need for constant 
improvements to meet changing conditions this association has had 
many committees at work on different problems. Reports of educa- 
tional committees and one special report afl should be beneficial to 
, these schools. 

a. 

. * COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 

Different groups of leaders emphasize, respectively, the philosoph- 
ical and scient ific approaches' to determine the content, organization, 
and emphasis in commercial teacher training in undergraduate a» 
^ well as graduate and extension courses. The exchange of opinions 
and thfe investigations aT have revealed the need for data regarding 
. duties of commercial teachers in initial and subsequent positions. 

*■ Nichols, F. ,0. The Problem of (he Private Business Seliool, In Accredited News, 
7 : 8, December, 1927, 

r Bibliography of Research on Commercial Teacher Training, pp. 417-Ain. In First 
i Yearbook. Eastern Commercial Teacher* Association. 253 Lexington Avenue. New York, 

l ■"*- N. Y., 1928. 
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Many believe that when training is to be ^iven for a specified voca- . 
lion the first step is to determine the requirements of that occupation 
and (lien to provide the most efficient known devices for enabling tho 
trainee to meet those requirements. The accepted procedure then is to 
work from occupational demands to the building of the commercial 
teacher-training curriculum which, of course, should provide for more 
than mere technical training. The social significance of education, 
business, and education for business are very important factors. 

The elimination of some of the two and three year curricula and the 
organization of additional 4-year courses? have resulted* in some ton- 
fusion regarding the objectives. F requently the objectives of the new 
curricula are com parable to those of the collegiate schools of business. 
Some set up the objective of preparation for highly specialized posi- 
tions including fortified public accountancy. Reports from some of 
the teachers colleges and normal schools indicate that many times 
more students are pursuing the commercial teacher-training curricula 
than could be absorbed within the respective States. Tho reports 
frankly state that the students do not intend to teach. So far as the 
commerce departments are concerned, such institutions might be con- 
sidered regional or State trade schools offering technical preparation 
for business on the junior college and university levels. Neverthe- 
less, (he major burden of commercial teacher training continues to 
rest upon t he undergraduate curricula in teacher s, colleg es and normal 
schools. Many developments in the practical training program have 
come from these schools. 

During the biennium a number of studies were made regarding the 
commercial teacher-training curricula, subject combinations taught 
by commercial teachers, the preparation of those in service, and other 
factors. Among the States in which studies were made are Kansas, 
Illinoi^ Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma. One 
study was made regarding the emphasis placed on technical train- 
ing and general education, respectively, in the commercial teacher- 
training curricula in different types of institutions. 

In a study 3 " conducted by Miss Ruth Hoadley, she finds that: 

From 0 to 40 months Is the time neoessnry to complete a commercial teaeher- 
tralning course, the average being 31 months. The range of subjects Is so broad 
mid their contents such as to Indicate that schools have Riven little thought to 
determining what basic training is essential for commercial teachers. * • * 

Under the present situation the teacher goes Into the field with Inadequate 
background of definite methods and procedures; • • • • to counterbalance 

the dearth of met I lods courses, practice teaching would need to be given In all 
Institutions. * * ^ * Business training Is required by only 20 out of 50 
schools. Iif the light of all the advantages accruing to the commercial teacher 
from such experience, this is a deplorable situation. 

" nomlloy, Itutb. Statu? of Oomraerrlnl Teacher Training In the United State*. /» 
loir* Monograph* In Education, State UnlTemltj of Iowa, Iowa City. Flrwt eerie*, No. 9, 
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A unique system of practice teaching has been developed at the 
State Teachers College- at Indiana, Pa. A number of typical high- 
school commerce departments in near-by towns arid cities have Ireen 
turned over to the commercial teucher-t raining department ft prac- 
tice-teaching centers. These centers u re directly supervised bv full- 
time local supervise They are also supervised one or two dnvs each 
week by the regular members of the commercial teacher-training- 
faculty, each member of which is ghyrfone full day every week* for 
this purpose. Graduation from the recently organized commercial 
teacher-training curriculum at Fresno, '(’a I if., requires one-half year 
oi business experience along the line in which thestudent is majoring. 
Otlter reports on new and worthy developments were received chiefly 
from those State teachei\s4olleges and normal schools in which com- 
mercial teacher training is concent rated for the respective, Slates and 
from the huge universities. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Inci eased attention lias been devoted by the collegiate schools of 
* business to the problems of training for executive levels of business 
occupations. Harvard University is approaching the task hv de- 
veloping ease material about business situations. The University 
ol Chicago is developing the functional approach, pertaining to 
production, transportation, and communication, and is insistent upnur 
(lie importance of iindeUstanding t lie social ami physical hm-kgrouiuU 
of business activities. The University of Pittsburgh has been active 
in analyzing the work of executives for purposes of cumcuhi’M con- 
struction. Many other institutions, as well as lenders in particular 
fields, are contributing much toward tdiis problem. 

•During the past two years additional facilities have been pro- 
vided for the increasingly large number of students pursuing com- 
merce courses. Ilarviml University was the beneficiarv of the 
George F, Baker Foundation, established through tlu* gift of ijia.tKiO,- 
000 from George F. Baker, for erecting suitable buildings and en- 
dowing the research of the school. The entire new plant of l<t 
buildings was completed during the biennium. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, through the Wieholt Foundation and other ront rilmt ions, 
was enabled to add to its downtown facilities for meeting the 
rapidly growing demand tor late afternoon and evening classes. 
Among other institutions at wTtieli new commerce buildings were 
completed or dedicated during the past two years are the University 
of Illinois, University of Alabama, and Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. New colleges of commerce were organized at Miami Uni- 
versity, Louisiana Stale University, University of Florida, and the 
University of Idaho, 4 
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Schools.of 'business are placing increased emphasis on research ns 
sin t*sM‘i it in I in enriching mid giving greater reality to the business 
courts. Additional bureaus of business research were organized 
(lurin'; the past two years at Boston University. Temple ('Diversity, 
I'niversity of Buffalo, I'niversity of Detroit. I’niversity of (icorgin, 
I’niversity of Iowa, University of Kentucky, University of Okla- 
limna. and University of Texas. One of the developments inunedi- 
aiely following the Bureau of Education survey of Rutgers Uni- 
vcr-ity was the organization of a bureau of eeonon^e and business 
riMuivh in lh*i7. Plans were developed for the organization of 
similar bureaus at Louisiana State University, University of Mis- 
Mitiri, University of North Dakota, .and St. Louis ^University. I n 
addition to the bureaus of business research, orgajdzed by the higher 
in.'litiit ions, many of these schools have cooj»*rutive relationships 
with separately organized research agencies. ' * 

beginning in l!*”j(i the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
"I liiiMiass issued five reports on research projects in progress ami 
•tijnplcicd by members of the association. These reports have been 
helpful to small as well as large business linns and mnnieipalities in 
tlmir adjustment to the constantly changing economic and business 
ouiduions. The making of these investigations iti the current prob- 
Icui/of the various business Tginmunit ie^ ln^had a stimulating effect 
ne pupils and instructors. At tly> University of Nebraska ami 
lio State University plans were developed for all members of the 
staff to conduct research studies periodically. 

Other outstanding developments pertain chiefly to the expansion 
of the curriculum: business experience as a requirement for gradtm- 
t ion : and extension education and institutes for merchants, accounts' 
ants, and real-estate salesmen. University of California. UniveiVit y 
of Missouri, and a few others enlarged their offerings in personnel' 
management, the need for which was emphasized in a recent repoyt 
hv the American Management Association. The greatest expansion 
"f the. courses was in accounting. Two institutions introduced 
'•nurses in commercial aviation. Columbia University and a rnunber 
•*f smaller schools organized short, intensive curricula in technical 
business subjects for those who do not intend to graduate. Such 
curricula seek to meet a rapidly growing need that has been neglected 
in many institutions. Additional institutions organized cooperative 
part-time training, and the University of Missouri and the North 
Texas Agricultural College are planning such courses. Summer 
school courses for executives and additional endowments for the 
training of executives were made available. The outstanding eon- 
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tribution to the literature on collegiate education for business was 
made by Dr. Leon C. Marshall. 30 The reports of many deans of 
colleges of commerce and presidents of universities emphasize the 
necessity of increased funds to meet the growing demands for busi- 
ness courses, business libraries, and statistical and research facilities. 
These and other developments during the past two years have been 
definite responses to the growing needs of business and the cultiva- 
tion of closer relationships with business men. 

CONFERENCES 

The programs of commercial education conferences of the past two 
years have pertained chiefly to research and constructive group un- 
dertakings. The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, in 
1927, adopted a 3-year professional program to result in the 
preparation of three yearbooks on foundations, curriculum-making, 
and administration and supervision of commercial education. The 
1928 yearbook 31 is an excellent beginning of this program. 

At each of the Iowa Research Conferences on Commercial Educa- 
tion, held in 1926, 1927, and 1928, under the auspices of the State 
University of Iowa, reports were made of the outstanding researches 
completed since the previous meetings. The calling of the confer- 
ences and the-distribution of the published reports 3 - were an impor- 
tant service to secondary commercial education. The conferences 
have been a factor in cultivating the research attitude, in encourag- 
ing commercial teachers to conduct studies, and in speeding up the 
application of the findings. The researches reported at the confer- 
ences have pertained to a wide range of important problems. In *192!' 
a joint meeting was held with the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions. 

The leaders of the commercial teachers’ associations are realizing 
the opportunities and the responsibilities of such associations. The 
constitutions of the new associations set forth objectives that indi- 
cate a vision of greater service. The two purposes fof* the organiza- 
tion of the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association in 1928 were 
reported 89 to be: First, the securing of a Stute director of com- 
mercial education, and, second, the raising of the standards for 
commercial teachers. Committees were appointed fo make recoin- 

•° Marshall, Leon C., and other 9 . The Collegiate School of Business : Its Status at the 
Close of the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century. Chicago, III., University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 

0 Foundations of Commercial Education. 1928 Yearbook. Kantem Commercial Teach- 
ers' Association, New York, The secretary, 203 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

“Research Studies in Commercial Education, I, H. University of Iowa Monographs In 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. First Scries, No. 7, July,* 1926; No. 8, 
• January, 1928. 

* “ The Business Educator, 33 : 32, May, 1928. 
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mend gt ions regarding the organization of commercial education in 
the junior and senior high schools, respectively. At the 1927 meet- 
ing of the American Vocational Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the need of city and State supervisors 
of commercial education. The Virginia Education Association con- 
ducted a survey of commercial education in that State in 1927-28, 
and has submitted its report to the State department of education. 
The North California Commercial Teachers' Association appointed 
% committee in 192G to investigate the/possibilities of the appointment 
of a supervisor of commercial education in that State, and in 1928 
such an appointment was made. The regional groups of commercial 
teachers in Nebraska and the Commercial Teachers' Association in 
Oklahoma are gathering data for course of study revision. In a 
number of the States the associations are sponsoring State contests 34 
in commercial subjects and rendering other services. 

In addition to the meetings of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, the Pacific Collegiate Economic and 
Commercial Conference, and the regular meetings of collegiate~iV 
stmctors in the various fields, conferences were held in connection 
with the dedication of the new commerce buildings at the University 
of Illinois in 192G,' 3 and at Northwestern University in 1927. 
Among the outstanding contributions at- the collegiate conferences 
was a report 3< ’ by Dr. J. 0. McKmsey at the conference held in con- 
nection with the opening of the graduate school of business at 
Stanford University. Doctor MeKinsoy outlined a worthy program 
for analyzing executive and stalf positions in business for purposes 
of curriculum construction. / 


CONCLUSION 

f 

Lack of general acceptance of definite, worthy objectives based 
upon the changing, yet known or knowable requirements of business 
positions, is retarding the progress of business education. Although 
this phase of the educational program is undergoing many changes' 
and is receiving more attention annually, the requirements of busi- 
ness positions are continuing to change more rapidly thun the pre- 
0 paratory and extension education programs are readjusted. Even 
in curriculum revision the emphasis has been on the traditional com- 
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mereial subjects rather than the actual employment opportunities and 
requirements which are fundamental in effective vocational educa- 
tion. The development of vocational and professional curricula in 
other fields . has not materially affected education for business. 
Furthermore, there has not been a full realization of the educational 
significance of general business information for all students, occupa- 
tional levels, diversity of employment opportunities, desirable mobil- 
ity in business positions, and the relation of job proficiency to voca- 
tional and social happiness. . 

The consensus of opinion is that the ont-tamling mVl in the pro- 
•Tram of secondary commercial education is siipcrvi>ku^LjMcry in- 
vestigation of this problem has emphasized the urgent ticed of city 
and State supervisors. No other phase of secondary vocational edu- 
cation has so many students enrolled, is composed of so many sul). 
jeets. or prepares for sy) vast a variety of gainful occupations: no 
other phase has so little supervision to g, v\> direction to research 
and to obtain a prompt and general application ,oi the findings of 
worthy investigations. As a result of the lack of supervision and 
the operation of the many retarding influences, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the stages of development of business education in the different 
communities. Ibis phase of education is passing concurrently 
through the stages of introducing, lengthening, upgrading, and dif- 
ferentiating the curricula, and developing programs of guidance, 
placement, and supervision. The rapidity, extent, and effect iwne<s 
of flu* adjustments are dependent largely upon local leadership. In 
communities having supervisors of commercial education or princi- 
pals of high schools of commerce, the possibilities of such leader- 
ship have been successfully demonstrut'ed. In fact, the commercial 
occupation surveys, job analyses, studies of standards of achievement 
in business positions, and refinements in tl*e methods of instruction — 
all of which can be credited to relatively few workers in this field— 
are examples of the kinds of service necessary to develop progressive 
commercial education. 

The extremely rapid development of new and diverse industries, 
the equally rapid modification of older industries and business prac- 
tices, the reshaping of domestic and foreign business relationships, 
and recent economic changes indicate emphatically the growing re- 
sponsibility of education for economic and business leadership. A 
continuing, capable leadership, schooled in the social implications 
and obligations of business, to cope with new and complex problems 
of management, is increasingly important for our general welfare. 
A arious as|>ects of this leadership can lx* analyzed and programs 
of guidance and training can lie scientifically developed. Although 
some pioneering has been done and a few additional studies are in 
progress, this important subject is deserving of far more thorough 
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ami critical study than it has received. Inasmuch ns biographies of 
business leaders indicate that there are different approaches to the 
higher executive positions, research should determine to what extent 
collegiate business' education is achieving its objectives, wherein the. 
program can he made more ell’eelivc, and to what extent curricula 
combining commerce with engineering, law. and other' subject -matter 
fields should be developed. 

The !•:; collegiate schools of ronmieree. with their dl bureaus of 
hiisiuc.'"' rc-ean h and constantly expandin'* facilities, are in a posi- 
tion %) make personnel studies, the findings of which if and when 
applied should change materially the character of higher education 
for hii'iness. There is need for a program of personnel studies cen- 
tennial* mud the opportunities and requirements of initial and pro- 
motional opportunities of the drop-outs and graduates, includin'* 
studies of: The students who apply for the business courses: tin* 
needs of these students for curricula of different kinds and lengths: 
the educational and occupational biographies of former students or 
worker' in a given region or industry, emphasizing those factors 
that arc significant for promotion : duty, difficulty, and trait analyses 
of inlet mediate and higher occupational levels in particular occupa- 
tions and industries; and appraisal by the former students of the 
rurnVular and cxtraciu ricular practices. The use of standardized 
forms and procedures in conducting such studies will make possible 
the compilation of the data on a nation-wide basis. 

Other significant problems of this phase of education at the close 
of the ‘2-year period pertain to the slowness not only in accepting 
hut in distinguishing between definite social -science and vocational 
objectives of business education ; tremendous increase in enrollments, 
particularly of women; introduction of the traditional courses into 
the high schools of the smaller communities without readapting the 
content to the needs of those communities; failure to promote courses 
in retail selling, clerical training, and machine operation in accord- 
ance w : tb the needs revealed by surveys; slowness to study the 
possibilities and difficulties of part-time training: failure to develop 
a continuoics program of education for business, particularly as re- 
gards post -secondary training requiring less than four years; sloxv- 
nessto develop guidance programs based on studies of those who are 
stnressful on the various occupational levels of different business 
positions: slowness to develop commercial teacher-training curricula 
and ccrl ilicat ion based on actual requirements of teachers in initial 
and subsequent positions; and failure to provide an experimental 
school for conducting research jUMkflffplying the findings in order to 
prevent many years of trial and error procedures and amateur 
experimental ioff in thousands of schoolrooms. 
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